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PERFUMES   AND   THEIR   PREPARATION.             n
flower products will ever permit a return to the old level, \,
a result flie.flower oils are not to be had in good quality 'exe^t
at high figures. Even the price of $600 a pound for pure Oil
Neroh or orange flower oil which prevailed during 1921 was lcw
in view of the prices paid for the blooms by distillers.
The supremacy of the Grasse region in flower products Is
unquestioned, but even in more northern regions we find ex-
tensive cultivation of aromatic plants which are suited to the
climate. In England, for instance, lavender, crisp mint and
peppermint are cultivated 011 a large scale for their perfume,
and English peppermint is famous for its superior quality. Eng"
lish lavender is equally well known, though in importance it Is
somewhat overshadowed by that grown in the Maritime Alps.
Italy is chiefly important for lemon, orange, bergamot and
mandarin oils, though the latter is of minor importance. Strangely
enough, despite the extensive cultivation of orange-trees in Italy,
Italian Nerpli is of little importance and has a poor reputation
for quality. Many other oils and odorous gums and resins come
from the various semi-tropical regions, and several suca as
eucalyptus from Australia. Japan, through its ownership of For-
mosa, practically controls the camphor supply.
Otto of Rose is one of the flower products in which Grasse
can claim no supremacy. Bulgarian Otto has the highest repu-
tation for quality, and in volume dominates the market. That
from Turkey is regarded as distinctly inferior and subject to
frequent and extensive adulteration.
In so far as the United States is" concerned, the culture of
flowers for perfume production has proved of little importance.
Several costly and unfortunate experiments nave proved that
even in the most favored localities the plan is not feasible owing
to the fact that climatic conditions do not permit the flowers to
develop the proper amount of essential oils. Beautiful as the
blooms may be, the results of extraction or distillation are dis-
appointing.
We have, however, a truly American essential oil industry
which is suited to conditions and which is thriving. Oils of
wintergrcen, sweet birch, sassafras, peppermint, and others are
produced here economically and are exported in large amounts.
The further development of this industry offers far greater pos-